II

Marxism and the Middle Classes1

IT HAS LONG seemed to me that if there is any truth in Marxism,
its usefulness as a code of social conduct must be judged in
the light of the fact that it is itself the product of a particular
historical situation with all the limitations of its own social milieu.
Some of these limitations are easy to see in retrospect. Its fruitful
emphasis on the role of technical innovation and the relation of
the latter to institutional superstructures was circumscribed by
the mechanical technology of the Ricardian age. Hence it was
largely irrelevant to the class of problems which arise in contacts
with backward cultures. It challenged the Malthusian bogy by
asserting the inevitable triumph of the Fourth Estate. Hence it was
more concerned with what makes for change than with what
makes for stagnation. In a large measure the Nazi nonsense is the
Nemesis of asocial philosophy which could offer no clue to the
habits of the aboriginal Tasmanian.

Marx put the problem of social change in the form dictated
by nineteenth-century technology. If you are content with it,
he gives you a satisfying and illuminating answer to the question:
What makes the social automobile start up ? According to Maix,
technology is the petrol and class warfare is the piston rod. If
you also want to know why the car does not start on a winter's
morning, you have to go elsewhere for an answer. Marx did not
want to dwell on the unpleasant side of social motoring. His car
was a racing car. It always started up.

That was his great mistake in the psychology of propaganda.
In an age of imperialist expansion, people wanted to know why

1 Address to the Midlands Conference of the Workers' Educational Asso-
ciation, March 1939.